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THE HIGHER LIFE. 


BY W. E. BOARDMAN, 


WHAT SAY THE SCRIPTURES? 


First. That Christ is our life, whether we 
have it less or more abundantly. J:sus says 
of Himself, John xiv. 6: I am the way, the 
truth, and the life. He says of us, in Joh» 
iii.: For God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that wh soever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, bu: have 
everlasting life. He says of the life itself, 
John xvii: This is lite eternal, that they 
might know Thee, the only true God, snd 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent. And 
John says of us in his first Epistle, v. 12: He 
that hath the Son hath lite, and he that bath 
not the Son of God hath not life. And in 
the 20th verse: We are in Him that is true— 
in His Son Jesus Christ. That is the true | 
God and eternal life. | 


Review. 
Miscellaneous Gournal. 
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Second. That in Christ we have life not 
only, but have more abundant life. He says, 
John x. 10: I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly. And the Apostle Paul tells us in 
Ephesians iii, 16-23: That he bows his knees 
to the God and Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, for this cause, that He 
will strengthen you [Christians who have life 
in Corist] by His Spirit in the inner man, 
that Christ may dwell in you; that ye may be 
rooted and grounded in love, and be able, 
with all saints, to comprehend what is the 


~~ 


gi2| length and breadth, and depth and height, and 
2\te know the love of Christ which 


passeth 
knowledge, that ye may be filled with all the 


,|fulmess of God. And then he closes with 


this wonderful doxology—Now unto Him that 
is able to do exceeding abundantly above ail 
that we ask or think, according to the power 
that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the 
church by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen. 

Third. That in Christ we have abiding 
life through our union with Him. John xv. 
1-10. 

Fourth. That our life in Christ, by uvion 
with Him, is a matter of actual knowledge. 
He says, in Jobn xiv. 20: At that day—the 
day to be ushered in by the gift of the Holy 
Ghost to dwell in us—ye shall know that I 
am in the Father, and ye in me, and I in you. 

Fifth. That Christ our life is, Ist, Himself 
ever with us: “Lo! I am with you alway, 
unto the end of the world.” Matt. xxviii. 20. 
2d, Together with the Father, John xiv. 23: 
** My Father will love him, and We will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him.” 
3d, And gives us the Holy Ghost to dwell in 
vs continually: “I will pray the Father, and 
He shall give you another Comforter, that He 
may abide with you forever.” And thus we 
are made temples of the Triune God—Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Sixth. That by our union with Christ, and 
His gift of the Spirit to us from the Father, 
we are, Ist, made willing to give all up and 
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walk in the will of God, Psalm ex. 3: “Thy 
people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power in the beauties of holiness.” 


will send in my name, He shall teach you all 
things, and bring ail things to your Temem- 
brance whatsoever I have said unto you.” 3d, 
are led by the Spirit, Rom: viii. 1. 
delivered from sin to serve the Lord, Luke i. 
75: “Without fear, in holiness and righteous- 
ness all the days of our life.” 5th, are puri- 


fied unto Christ, a peculiar people, zealous of 


good works, Titus ii. 11. 6th, are kept by the 
wer of God, through faith, unto salvation. 
ept in perfect peace, Isaiah xxvi. 7th, are 
eserved blameless unto the coming of our 
rd, 1st Thessalonians v.23. 8th, do receive 
power in receiving the Holy Ghost, Acts i. 8. 
9th, are made witnesses unto Christ, Acts i. 8. 
10th, and conquerors, and more than con- 
querors, through Him who hath loved us. 
Seventh. That Christ is complete, and that 
we are complete in Him, Colossians ii. 9 and 
10, “ For in Him, dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, and ye are complete in 
Him.” ist Corinthians i. 30 and 31: “ But 
of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption, that according 
as it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory 
in the Lord.” 


For Friends’ Review. 
BELIEVING IN THE LIGHT. 


If the question were asked, upon what point 
the early Friends differed more than on any 
other from the religious world of their day, it 
wouldprobably be entirely safe to reply that 
it was in their belief that all saving knowl- 
edge of Divine Truth is by inspiration of 
God, and that only through Christ, the True 
Light, that enlighteneth every man. And 
they believed in Him not merely as a princi- 
ple of light and life, as some under the name 
of Friends have claimed, but as Christ come 
in the flesh, who by thus coming into the 
wazed as the Divine Word, became the one me- 


dium of communication between man and his | 


Creator, according to His own saying, left on 
record in the Holy Scriptures: “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life; no man cometh 
to the Father but by Me.” He it is who has 
“given us an understanding that we may 
know Him that is true ;” and this knowledge 
is by revelation, and the truths communicated 
are revealed in Him, the Light, as the light 
of day reveals the objects of the outward 
creation. In the fallen and corrupt nature our 
understanding is darkened, so that we cannot 
perceive the light; a vail is over our hearts, 
which vail can only be done away in Christ, 
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2d, are 
taught by the Spirit, John xiv. 26: “The 
Comforter, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 


4th, are| 
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according to the Scripture: “ When they turn 
to the Lord, the vail shall be taken away.” 
When this is done, we behold with open face 
the glory of the Lord, and are — The 
truths of the Bible are thus revealed to us 
with imdubitable clearness, so as to become 
the objects of our faith, and we believe them 
because the evidence afforded ig so clear that 
it is impossible to doubt them. 
| It was a cardinal point with the early 
| Friends that there could be no true faith ex- 
cept that received in this way, and they were 
less concerned about doctrines as such, or 
about what people believed, than they were 
about how they believed, because it was with 
them an acknowledged truth that if they only 
believed in the Light, they could only believe 
what was revealed by the Light, and conse- 
quently could only believe the truth. And 
though, because they plead so earnestly for 
this belief in the Light, they were constantly 
charged with setting up a natural light as the 
object of their faith, and with undervaluing the 
record of Scripture respecting the death and 
sufferings of our Lord and Saviour, they as 
constantly declared that no other people be 
lieved this record more fully than der or set 
a higher value on that offering of’ Himself on 
the cross, which was made as a propitiation 
for the sins of the world. 

This believing in the Light they looked 
upon as a very different thing from believing 
in the letter; the one they regarded as true 
and living faith, effectual to the saving of the 
soul; the other as a mere intellectual belief, 
which profited nothing. They regarded com- 
ing to Christ and coming to the Light as one 
and the same thing; believing in Christ and 
walking in the Light as identical. Christ was 
therefore to them, by His Light and Spirit in 
their hearts, the infallible guide and teacher, 
bearing witness with their spirits to the truth 
of all that is recorded in Holy Scripture con- 
cerning His outward coming in the flesh, and 
His inward spiritual appearance connected 
therewith. -It was this living faith that gave 
them the victory over sin, made them rejoice 
under bitter persecution, and enabled them to 
| preach the gospel with such power, that multi- 
tudes were converted from the error of their 
ways, and great numbers who had glready 
turned to the Lord were brought into closer 
union with Him, even to such a walking in 
His light as to know His blood to cleanse 
them from all sin. 

That there are largely increasing numbers 
throughout our society to whom Christ is 
precious, is evident from all we see and hear 
going on around us. That many are rejoicing 
in Him to-day who not long since had no 
evidence of their acceptance in Him, cannot 
be doubted. And may not the question be 
asked in regard to these, what is the ground 
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of their faith and trust in Him? Is it simply | come to many a farmer. ‘ Who ever knew,” 
a belief in the record of Scripture concerning | says he, “of two plants being so inimical to 
Him as the Saviour of the world? Is it not | one another as one to kill the other by a’ mere 
rather Christ, by His light and Spirit in their ‘touch? This, however, seems to be the case 
hearts, enlightening their minds, and revealing | when rape grows near the thistle. If a field 
Himself to them as their Redeemer and Sa-| is infested by thistles, give it a turn of rape- 
viour? By no act of ours can we lay hold on | seed, and this plant will altogether starve, 
Him ; it is only as we renounce all efforts of | suffocate, and chill the thistle out of existence. 
our own, and turn to Him in utter despair of A trial was being made with different varie- 
any other help, that He is pleased to manifest | ties of rapeseed in square plots, when it was 
Himself to us. It is He who gives us an|found that the whole ground was full of this- 
understanding that we may know Him, and | tles, and nobody believed in the rape having 
the Scripture says the “inspiration of the|a fair run. But it had, and as it grew the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.” So thistle vanished, faded, turned gray and dried 
that it is no blind faith that Christ is the| up as soon as the rape leaves began to touch 
author of, but, by His own light and Spirit,|it. Other trials were then made in flower- 
He does enable us, when we really and truly | — and gardeu-beds, and the thistle always 
turn to Him, to comprehend and to receive | ad to give in, and was altogether annihilated, 
the truths of His gospel. whether old and fully developed, or young 
The present may be said to be a time of| and tender.” 
ar ponent and inquiry in the religious 
world. In all the various denominations, and ied . 
throughout the borders of our own society, | — a 
many who have found the Saviour in the| 70m “ The Life of Christ”—by Dr. Farrar. 


forgiveness of their sins are seeking for a 
closer union with Him, and looking to Him 


as a complete deliverer from the power of 


indwelling sin. And while heretofore the 


The days of delightful seclusion in the 
happy valley of Nazareth were past; a life of 
incessant toil, of deep anxiety, of trouble, and 
wandering, and opposition,—of preaching, 


prevailing sentiment has been that we are not healing, and doing good, was now to begin. 


to expect, so long as we are in these mortal 
bodies, to attain to a state of freedom from 
sin, now that a better hope seems to actuate 
great numbers of professing Christians, let us 
not forget that two hundred years ago the 
truth of complete redemption from the power 
of sin was earnestly taught by our predeces- 


At this earliest dawn of His public entrance 
upon His ministry, our Lord’s first stay in 
Capernaum was not for many days ; yet those 


|days would be a type of all the remaining 


| life. He would preach in a Jewish synagogue 
built by a Roman centurion, and His works 


\ ‘of love would become known to men of many 
ors. And while many outside of our pale| 





‘nationalities. It would be clear to all 


are now bringing this truth into prominence, | that the new Prophet who had arisen was 
and are explaining the conditions on which| wholly unlike His great forerunner. The 
itmay be realized in the experience of indi-|hairy mantle, the ascetic seclusion, the un- 
viduals ; and while some are saying one thing, | shorn locks, would have been impossible and 
and some another, let us not be led into con-| out of place among the inhabitants of these 
fusion by the multiplicity of counsel. Let! crowded and busy shores. Christ came not 
Ws go not after them, but let us rather turn | to revolutionize, but to ennoble and to sanctify. 
to the same unerring Teacher who by His own | He came to reveal that the Eternal was not 
Spirit will reveal Himself to us as He did to| the Future, but only the Unseen; that Eter- 
our fathers in the truth, as a complete Saviour,| nity was no ocean whither men were being 
not only reconciling us by His death, but| swept by the river of Time, but was around 
saving us by His life. And let us not be) them now, and that their lives were only real 
satisfied with this blessing for ourselves alone, | in so far as they felt its reality and its pres- 
but let us hope that all earnest seeking souls|ence. He came to teach that God was no 
may be more and more willing to look to the|dim abstraction, infinitely separated from 
Lord alone, who better than any human | them in the far-off blue, but that He was the 
teacher can show Himself to be the way,| Father in whom they lived, and moved, and 
and that He will be pleased to raise up those | had their being; and that the service which 
as His qualified ministers who can, from a|He loved was not ritual and sacrifice, not 
hing experience in themselves, point others| pompous scrupulosity and censorious ortho- 
o Him as a complete Saviour, who came to|doxy, but mercy and justice, humility and love. 
save His people from their sins. J.H.W. | He came, not to hush the natural music of 
men’s lives, nor to fill it with storm and agita- 
tion, but to retune every silver chord in that 
“harp of a thousand strings,” and to make it 


EXTERMINATION OF THE THISTLE.—The 
Berlin correspondent of Land and Water pub- | 
shes a piece of information that will be wel-| echo with the harmonies of heaven. 
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A HOLY LIFE. 


A holy life is made up of a multitude of 
small things. It is the little things of the 
hour, and not the great things of the age, 
that fill up a life like that of Paul or John, 
like that of Rutherford, or Brainard, or Mar- 
tyn. Little words, not eloquent speeches or 
sermons, little deeds, not miracles, nor battles, 
nor one great heroic act or mighty martyr- 
dom, make up the true Christian life. e 
little constant sunbeam, not the lightning; 
the waters of Shiloah “that go softly” in 
their meek mission of refreshment, not “the 
waters of the river, great and many,” rushing 
down in torrents, noise and force, are the true 
symbols of a holy life. The avoidance of 
little evils, little sins, little inconsistencies, 
little weaknesses, little follies, little indis- 
cretions and imprudences, little foibles, little 
indulgences of self and of the flesh, little acts 
of indolence, or indecision or cowardice, little 
equivocations or aberrations from high in- 
tegrity, little touches of shabbiness and mean- 
ness, little bits of covetousness and penutious- 
ness, little exhibitions of worldliness and 
gayety, little indifferences to the feelings or 
wishes of others, little outbreaks of temper, or 
crossness, or selfishness or vanity. The avoid- 
ance of such little things as these goes far to 
make up at least the negative beauty of a 
holy life. And then attention to the little 
duties of the day and hour, in public trans- 
actions, or private dealings, or family arrange- 
ments, to little words, and looks, and tones; 
little benevolences, or forbearances, or tender 
nesses; little self-denials, and self-restraints, 
and self-forgetfulness, little plans of quiet 
kindness and thoughtful consideration for 
others, to punctuality, and method and true 
aim in the ordering of each day—these are 
the active developments of a holy life, the 
rich and divine mosaics of which it is com- 
posed. What makes yon green hill so beau- 
tiful? Not the outstanding peak or stately 
elm, but the bright sward which clothes its 
slopes, composed of innumerable blades of 
slender grass. It is of small things thata 

reat life is made up, and he who will ac- 
Faothiagl no life as great, save that which is 
built up of great things, will find little in 
Bible characters to admire or copy. 


HisroricaL ALLUSIONS IN THE BrBLE.— 
There is a border land in the study of the 
Bible where the statements of spiritual truths 
interlock with historical facts; and those 
truths are much enriched and are enforced to 
the mind by a comprehension of the refer- 
ences to their current events. Whem Paul 
says, “Oh! wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death” 
(of sin), what intensity is given to his lan- 
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guage when we know he referred to a terribj 
custom of the day, which was, to punish 
criminals by binding to them a fan 


corpse. We can test our appreciation of siy 
by judging whether our hatred of it, rises j 
the climax here depicted by the apostle. 

H. J.8, 


From The Christian Weekly. 


HOMES FOR WORKING PEOPLE. 


Recent Glasgow papers give full reports of 
a meeting of great practical importance heli 
in the City Hall, for considering the questia 
of providing better homes for the worki 
classes. This is a question of vital interest t 
the prosperity and well being of every gre 
city ; and the principles and facts that wen 
presented by those who had made the subjed 
one of long and profound study have a wide 
bearing than their local application on thi 
occasion. It is well for Tehegeaps philan- 
thropists to take counsel of their Scotch coai- 
jutors, and to profit by their practical exper: 
Ee! Bg ey Bes, a, Oa ie 
The meeting in Glesgow was presided ove 
by Lord Provost Bain, who stated that in 
that densely crowded city of 110,258 dwel- 
ing-houses, 35,583, or nearly a third, wer 
houses of one apartment, inhabited by 167; 
918 persons, and that three-fourths of the pop 
ulation of the city lived in such tenements, « 
those with only two apartments. 

The principal address was made by Rev. D 
Begg of Edinburgh, who for several years bu 
given special attention to this subject, unde 
the profound conviction that the interest ¢ 
the whole community is interwoven with th 
promotion of the comfort of the working 
classes. He combated the prevalent thought 
that where men are massed as in great cities 
there must of necessity be great social degr 
dation, and the resulting difficulty in the actio 
of many ministers and Christians that the 
cannot attempt to counteract physical evil, 
but must content themselves with the use d 
purely spiritual remedies. He contended thai 
this was not the Christianity of Christ, who 
went about continually doing good, physically 
as well as morally, and in the parable of th 
Good Samaritan taught that all men are ou 
neighbors. 

urning to the actual condition of Scotland 
he gave facts of his own experience in visiting 
its degraded districts, and added the starting 
and humiliating comparison, “Since then 
have seen the wigwams of the Indians in Car 
ada, the houses of the Maoris in New Zealané, 
of the natives of Ceylon and India, and | 
have no hesitation in saying that in Christial 
Scotland we can match at least any scenes 
physical and moral degradation which th 


eoewmecdtie waza oo’ so as & 


an awh en oo aot 
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orld contains.” As the result in good de- 

yree of his urgency, the government secured 
he fact in the census returns of 1861, that 
here were in Scotland 226,723 houses, accom- 
modating nearly a third of the population, 
ith only one room, and 7,964 of these rooms 
had no windows. About 100,000 of the peo- 
ple of Glasgow were then living in houses of 
one room, and in 2,212 there were from 7 to 
15 persons occupying the room. ‘A house 
with only one room,” said he with startling 
eloquence, “ is utterly unfit for a human hab- 
itation, either for decency or devotion. Our 
blessed Lord evidently implies that all houses 
should have more than one apartment when 
he says, ‘Enter into thy closet and shut thy 
door ;’ but what shall we say of decency when 
sich a number are thus huddled together 
night and day, the sick and the whole, the 
living and the dead ?” 

He ihen proved that not only the great 
mortality of Glasgow, where the death rate 
has recently reached 54 in 1,000, the average 
death rate being but 15 to 17, largely re- 
sults from the density of the population and 
the miserable houses in which the people dwell, 
but poverty and crime as well, stating it as a 
general rule that the infirmary, the poorhouse, 
and the prison are all filled from the same 
neglected districts. 


| 


It was a fearful and heartrending picture | 
that he drew, and had it been only to expose | 
the facts, so painful and pitiable, there might | 


not have been justification for it. Humanity | 
shudders at such a revelation, and would sicken 
werethere no help. Likea skilful surgeon, 
the doctor bared and probed the ulcer before 
he suggested the healing remedy. But there 
isa remedy, and that he confidently presented 
to the solid men of Glasgow. It lay in the 
direction of combining the interests of the 
capitalists and the working-men, of awaken- 
ing @ desire in the latter for securing homes of 
their own, and of inducing the former to pro- 
vide them. The working-men should be made 
to feel that there was no more reason why 
pe should hire their houses than their clothes, 
should he encouraged to use the needful 
ity, Management, and determination to 
secure them. 

That this is not a visionary idea, he demon- 
strated by the example of a single Co-opera- 
tive Building Company of Edinburgh, man- 
aged by working-men, which, with a capital 
of £10,000 in £1 shares, has erected nearly 
1,200 houses, which they have sold for nearly 
£200,000, paying interest all the time at the 
rateof 74 to 15 per cent. This company 
build and sell the houses at fair profit, using 

¢ returns to build more. In connection 
with this, Property Investment Companies 
have been formed, which advance money to 
purchasers on the security of the houses, which 
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is repaid by periodical instalments, so that by 
paying a@ sum not much greater than his 
annual rent, the working-man in a few years 
becomes the owner of his house. 

Is there not here a practical solution of a 
problem which disturbs philanthropists in this 
country, though perhaps not so deeply as in 
Scotland, and is not the experience of those 
who are thus relieving the rankling sore of 
their great cities, of practical value to us? 
We need homes for all, not tenement-houses 
or boarding houses or hotels, but homes where 
each household can gather about its own fire- 
side, and know the sweet experience and the 
hallowed sanctities that cluster and flourish 
in the family circle. And it is not a matter 
of sentiment alone. Facts show that it is as 
profitable for capital as for comfort. This 
surely is one of the ways in which philan- 
thropy pays. 

The following is from the New York Even- 
ing Post :—Chicago, which has been improved 
in several respects since the great fire, is just 
now the scene of an intelligent effort to make 
better provision for its laboring population. 
Hitherto the working-men of that city have 
lived for the most part in cheap wooden cot- 
tages. The recent extension of the fire limits 
to the limits of the city, and the legal require- 
ment forbidding wooden houses to be erected 
within these limits, have induced Mr. Sidney 
Myers to devise a systematic plan of providing 
for the household needs of the laboring classes. 
Mr. Myers is one of the officers of the Mer- 
chants’, Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank of Chicago, a financial iastitution which 
for some time has made a specialty of lending 
money to working-men for the purpose of aid- 
ing them in procuring homes of their own.— 
Last autumn this gentleman offered a prize of 
$1,000 for the best plan of a house which 
should both meet the requirements of the 
municipal fire laws and building laws and be 
cheap. This prize has been awarded, and 
four houses are now in process of construction 
as an experimental test of the value of the 
plan. These houses are to be of brick, and 
to consist of two stories anda basement. The 
basement may be used as a cellar, or may be 
divided into a kitchen, dining-room, and 
laundry, as the occupant desires. Assuming 
that the basement will remain as a cellar, the 
first story is to contain a kitchen, sitting-room, 
and parlor, and the third story will contain 
three bed-rooms, two of which are ef considera- 
blesize. According to the estimates, dwelling- 
houses ofthis character can be constructed for 
from $1,000 to $4,000 each, according to the 
situa tion ; and Mr. Myers has made the proper 
financial arrangements, in case the present ex- 
perithent is successful, to aid working-men in 

rocuring these commodious and healthful 
Rounel for themselves and their families. 
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WHY DO WEFAIL? 


It is the inactivity of faith in Jesus that 
keeps us so imperfect, and wrestling with our 
corruptions, without any advancement. We 
wrestle in our own strength too often, and so 
are justly, vea, necessarily, foiled; it cannot 
be otherwise, till we make Him our strength. 
This we are still forgetting, and had need to 
be put in mind of, end ought frequently to 
remind ourselves. We would be at doing for 
ourselves, and insensibly fall into this folly, 
even after much smarting for it, if we be not 
watchful against it. There is this wretched 
natural independency in us, that is so hard to 
beat out. All our projectings are but castles 
in the air, imaginary buildings without a foun- 
dation, till once Jaid on Christ. But never 
shall we find heart-peace, sweet peace, and 
progress in holiness, till we be driven from it, 
to make Him all our strength; till we be 
brought to do nothing, to attempt nothing, to 
hope or expect nothing, but in Him; and 
then shall we indeed find His fulness and all- 
sufficiency, and “be more than conquerors 
through Him who hath loved us.”—Arch- 
bishop Leighton. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE MENNONITE EMIGRATION. 


After the publication of the decree of the 
Russsian government in 1871, revoking the 


privileges enjoyed by this p2ace-lovin people | 


in that empire, it became evident to the more 
intelligent and conscientious amung them, 
that their best and wisest course was to leave 
the country at any sacrifice of property and 
endurance of hardship. More than fifty years 
ago they had been visited by Stephen Grellet 
and William Allen in South Russia, after- 
ward by John Yeardley, and recently in 1867 
by Isaac Robson and Thomas Harvey. In 
this emergency, Cornelius Jansen, a promi- 
nent member of their society, wrote to their 
English friends, and was encouraged by them 


to look toward emigration to America for'| 


their whole people. Accordingly, a deputa- 
tion of three young men was sent out in 1872, 


who received kind promises and assurance of 


interest from the governments of Canada and 
the United States. Their report was so fa- 
vorable, that three heads of families came out 
early iu the spring of the next year, ten others 
followed soon afterwards, and with them the 
first family, that of Rudolf Priesen. 

The movement beginning to attract atten- 
tion, some were found among the Russian 
Mennonites to find fault with those who were 
advising emigration, and who counselled the 
sacrifice of principle to expediency. 
these parties having represented C. Janserf* to 
the authorities as a chief instigator, a decree 
was issued respecting him, abridged as follows: 


One of 


Ukase of His Imperial Majesty Emperor 
of all Russia from the Tauride Provincial 
Department to the Berdiansk Police District 
Court. . : ‘ : : ; 7 

According to Imperial Ukase at the Pro. 
vincial department was heard the proposal of 
the Director of the Tauride Court of Exche. 
quer, in the absence of the Governor, on the 
6th of March of the present year, in which it 
|is set forth: That according to the represen. 
| tation made to the Governor of the Province, 
in regard to the sending abroad of the Prus. 
sian subject, Cornelius Jansen, residing in the 
| district of Berdiansk, for spreading amongst 
'the Mennonite inhabitants false ideas of their 
condition, and persuading them to cease being 
| Russian subjects, and to emigrate to America; 
the Acting Governor General was informed 
by telegram, that the Minister of the Interior 
had decided to send abroad said Jansen with 
| the prohibition for the future of returning to 
| Russia. . , ; ’ ‘ ; g Aer 

The Berdiansk Police Court are authorized 
immediately to send abroad the Prussian sub- 
ject Jansen, but before sending away, to have 
eaid Jansen photographed, and twelve copies 
with precise marks and descriptions to be 
sent to the Tribunal, the expenses to be claimed 
from said Jansen. . (Signed,) 

Prince MaksvuTorr, 
Chief of the Police. 
Be.iysorr, Secretary. 

March 10th, 1873. 

By interference of the Prussian Ambasss- 
dor, Cornelius Jansen obtained two months’ 
delay to dis of his property and remove 
his family. They, with twenty other families, 
reached Canada in the summer of 1873. Since 
that time the emigration has gone steadily on 
as follows : 

To Manitoba, Canada, 
Dakota, 
Nebraska, 
Kansas, 315 " 
Minnesota, wo 


Two-thirds of these have come from South 
Russia, one-third from Poland. The Ameri- 
can railroad companies and the U. 8. govern- 
ment have sold land to them on favorable 
terms, and afforded great facilities for trans- 
portation, so that they have been enabled in 
many cases to bring much furniture, farm 
wagons and implements of husbandry. 

me idea of the hardships undergone by 
these martyrs of the 19th century may be 
gathered from the following incidents: 

The first family of Rudolf Priesen left 
their home and started on their journey. In 
Taganrog the police found some trivial cause 
of detention with the son-in-law, who was ob- 
liged to stay with his wife and child. At 
great expense, six months after, they obtained 





230 families. 
200 “ 
80 


“ 
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leave to follow their parents. These frequent 
detentions, often until a wintry season, have 
caused great suffering. One woman with nine 
children left her husband unburied, in his 
coffin, as the whole must go by a certain train. 
Another had just given birth to a child. 
Aron Peters buried his wife in Hamburg, and 
was left with five children. Another family 


| and a special one for visitors. Adjoining the 
| dwelling is the stable, and next the large and 
commodious barn, forming two sides of a 
square. The flower garden is laid out at one 
side of the house, and the orchard beyond, all 
| presenting the beautiful order and neatness of 
|a well kept model farm. Alongside of this is 
| similar sketch of the homes upon the plains 


buried a daughter of fourteen by the road. A of far off Nebraska. 
young man gone before to make arrangements; A small frame house, plain and rough in the 
died alone at Breslau. The voyages in some | extreme, a stable dug out of the ground, with 
cases have been very trying. One large party | nothing above ground but the roof of thatched 
was placed on board an old freight ship fitted | straw, is the abode of the most wealthy emi- 
up as a steamer from Germany. The smell| grant. Near by, are sod-houses mostly under 
and annoyance from vermin were terrible. | ground, which are the ordinary residences of 
Crowded in the steerage, they would have) the people. Here, during the severity of last 
heen thankful to have spent the nights on| winter, was much suffering from rheumatism, 
deck, but were driven below. From bad food | brought on by the dampness of their dwell- 
and water and scanty diet many became ill, | ings. 
died, and were buried in the ocean. One| The Mennonites of America and Canada 
mother of a family died, but ‘‘ was courageous | have raised large sums of money, part as a 
to all surrounding, knowing that she was| gift and more as a loan to their fellow pro- 
— after the will of the Lord.” _fessors. They have also sent them large do- 
ith the company who suffered so much | nations of produce. But the emigration has 
during this voyage, was Elder Benjamin /|only begun, and will continue five years at 
Ratzluff, eighty-three years of age. His patient | the least. Cornelius Jansen writes: “Should 
endurance and cheerful Christian words en-|it be the Lord’s will to awaken sympathy 
couraged all around him. He was a native| among American Friends to loan such bashful 
of Prussia, and in early life joined the Men-| sufferers money for some time without interest 
nonites, and suffered persecution and imprison- | or for low interest, many families more would 
ment before removing to Russia. In 1867,)| be encouraged to bear the earthly trials which 
the Friends Isaac Robson and Thomas Har-| the testimony of the Gospel of Peace has in- 
vey held their first meeting in Russia, in the/| flicted upon them. We may call the present 
church where he was Elder. He earnestly | persecution a sign of mercy from the Lord, 
desired to accompany his family and congre-| who in his kindness wanted to save and renew 
gation to America, notwithstanding his ad-| the witness of the Gospel of Peace, as a visible 
vanced age. Arriving in New York in the/| testimony throughout Europe and America.” 
Eighth month of 1874, he preferred to go out| Friends in England to whom the Russian 
to the distant West, than to remain in more | Mennonites have been much better known u 
comfort with his people in the Eastern States. | to this time than to us in America, have col- 
At Lincoln, Nebraska, he was taken ill, but/ lected a considerable fund, to be applied 
was carried on to Sutton, where he died, Tenth | partly to assist special cases of distress, but 
month 31st, and was buried on the farm of| mostly as a loan, to be used by one set of emi- 
his son at his own desire. This son says, “ he| grants for a time, and repaid or passed on to 
longed to come intoa land where we could live! new comers in another season. Their needs 
according to our faith, and though we might | are mostly of seed for planting, and food for 
have to work hard and eat one meal a day, we | themselves and avimals until the coming crop. 
would be very thankful. Oh, how many/So great is their industry and thrift that it is 
thanks do we owe to the Lord, that He has| supposed their lands will rapidly increase in 
ig us out of a land from which it says in| value, and their settlements become among 
the Scriptures: ‘Come ye out of her my /the most flourishing in the Western States, 
people, that ye be not partaker of her sins, | Even their enemies admit this; and that from a 
and that ye receive not her plagues.’—Rev. | a deserted and barren region, without a tree 





18: 4. We do not have it here as we had it 
in Russia, but we did not emigrate to have it 
80; if we only can live in the faith of Jesus 
Christ, everything shall be right, and this we 
can do here in America.” 

While writing I have before me the sketch 
of a Mennonite farm-house in South Russia. 
The dwelling is comfortable and substantial, 
with a tile roof; with parlor, kitehen, wash- 
house, pantries, and bed-rooms for the family, 


or shrab on the vast steppes, their district in 
the Crimea was transformed into a fertile and 
blooming country. 

The Russian government has of late been 
making great efforts to retain the Mennonites 
by fair promises. The mission of Gen. Tod- 
leben for this purpose, (offering them hospital 
services, or fire brigades, in lieu of military 
duty) was alluded to in No. 35 of the cur- 
rent volume of Friends’ Review. Respecting 
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this, C. Jansen writes: “It is, thank God, the 
truth that the mission of Gen. Todleben in the 
Russian Mennonite colonies had ‘not the suc- 
cess as Many papers in past time described it. 
Still, I am sorry to say that many of our 
people are deceived by him. I myself and 
many others should feel deeply obliged if some 
one would have the love to write in this 

per: “if” and “how far” a Christian who 
is living after the law of our Saviour, the 
Prince of Peace,can accept such offers as Gen. 
Todleben brought to our brethren.” 

Should any Friends feel disposed to contrib- 
ute by gift or loan for the encouragement 
and relief of our Mennonite friends, thus 
called upon to suffer for their upright testi- 

mony to the peaceable nature of the Gospel of 
' our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, such as- 
sistance would be gratefully received and 
forwarded by 

Marearet C. Kmper. 
Germantown, Phila. 

Subscriptions will also be received for the 
same purpose, by Marmaduke C. Cope, 109 
North Tenth Street, or by Samuel R. Shipley, 
Provident Life and Trust Co., Phila. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 15,1875. 


SHe HATH DoNE wHAT sHE CouLp.—Thus 
did our Lord express approbation of the 
devout homage of Mary,* when she poured 
upon His head and His feet the ointment, 


“very precious,” “very costly.” Nor was He 
less clear in commendation of the act of her 
who, in giving two mites into the treasury, 
“did cast in all that she had, even all her liv- 
ing.}” Every one is judged, not according to 
what he hath not, but according to that which 
he hath; “the willing mind” being the most 
acceptable offering of all. 

When we consider the diversity of religious 
bodies in Protestant Christendom, each in- 
cluding many who are children of God by 
adoption, it would appear that, under Divine 
Providence, in condescension to human frailty, 
there may be, from time to time, an important 
place of usefulness for all. At the beginning 
of our dispensation, God chose the weak 
things of the earth, even “things which are 
not” to confound the things that are, which 
confide in their own strength. 


——— 


®* Mark xiv. 8; John xii.3. +Mark xii 41-44, 


REVIEW. 


There was a time in history, when the 
Roman church, by withstanding the chaos of 
aggressive barbarism, and treasuring, in monk- 
ish cells and cloisters (though often buried un- 
der much rubbish ) the written “oracles of God,” 
did a great service to Christianity ;—which 
only many ages of misrule have counterbal- 
anced. If, then, she who has been often called 
anti-Christ has been made an instrument of 
good, surely no denomination, holding the 
essential truths of the Gospel, even though 
under many encumbrances, is without great 
and blessed opportunities. It is natural for 
each to exalt and extol its own advantages. 
When we read accounts of the peculiarities 
and histories of different sects, written by 
their own members,* it might seem possible 
for a new, unbiassed convert to Christianity 
to accept almost any of them. Yet every 
one is inclined to think his own the only safe 
and sufficient fold. 

Acquaintance with the failings of our com- 
mon human nature, as witnessed in all relig- 
ious as well as civil societies, should qualify 
this disposition to exalt the veséel instead of 
the treasure which it holds. Amongst Friends, 
it is less usual now than half a century ago, 
for the Society to be spoken of as if identified 
with “ Israel,” or as dignified with so high an 
appellation as “our Zion.” But we may re- 
joice, not with boasting but with thankfulness, 
that the founders of the religious Society of 
Friends called men out of all sects, to sit at 
the feet of Jesus Christ, their Saviour, as His 
flock ; their only “rubric” being, to follow 
Him. 

Looking at the relative position of religious 
bodies in the latter portion of this nineteenth 
century, we find the Society of Friends 
smaller in numbers than at the end of the 
first half century of its existence. It is, nu- 
merically, one of the smallest of denomina- 
tions ; and this, notwithstanding the gain by 
“ birthright membership,” according to which 
it requires an act of some kind to sever the 
connection resulting from natural descent ; 
instead of, as with others, an act of choice and 
acceptance to constitute membership. Why 
this decrease instead of increase in our body has 
been going on, is a matter of frequent and varied 


*See “History of Religious Denominations in the United 
States,” compiled by I. D. Rupp, Philadelphia, 1844. 
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questioning and explanation. Is it intended 
by the Head of the Church that the Society 
whose ideal is most simple and primitive 
should continue small but conspicuous, as a 
“tribe” apart? That this was so designed 
fora time there is much reason to believe. 
That it will be better for it to be so for ages 
yet to come, rather than to give up any of 
those conquests hardly won in past times by | 
the faith which overcometh the world, is clear. | 

But there is a growing conviction amongst 
us that the living members of the religious | 
Society of Friends are, in our day, called 
upon for a closer spiritual fellowship with 
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on the occasion of the departure from among 
them of Walter Marriage and his two daughters, 
long faithful workers among the freedmen. The 
expressions of gratitude and appreciation, and 
the blessing invoked on behalf of their parting 
friends, are such as do the colored people credit, 
and they will no doubt be very greatly valued by 
those by whom they were received. 

WHITTIER COLLEGE.—We learn that Hannah 
Beard is authorized to collect contributions on 
behalf of this institution, which is located at 
Salem, Iowa. It is desired to erect a meeting- 
house at that place, so as to allow the College 
(now crowded in its accommodations, with 120 
students) to occupy the whole of the building, of 


Christians of other evangelical bodies, and a} which it now has the upper part, the lower por- 
nore full and open testimony to the world with |tion being used as a meeting-house. The insti- 
out. “ Lo here” was testified against, as well | tution is said to afford great convenience for the 
as “lo there,” in the prophetic warning of | education of young Friends of both sexes, in its 


our Lord to His disciples. No testimonies 
are “ours” in any sense of exclusive posses- 
sion. Only when the body, which claims to 
maintain the Gospel purely in its simplicity, is, 
by Divine grace, enabled te uphold upon 
wery side, before the world, a “banner dis- 
played because of the truth,” can it be said of 
it, “she hath done what she could.” 

In accomplishing this, there is no room to 
doubt the special nature of the mission of 
Friends. More than any others, has experi- | 
ence, in two hundred years, confirmed to them, | 
what George Fox and his coadjutors were 
“taught of the Lord ;” of the spirituality of | 
true worship, the non-necessity of all ceremo- | 
nials, and the power gained in the ministra- | 
tion of the Spirit when it is waited for, with 
living reverence, in the silence of all flesh. | 
Others share with us the glorious privileges of | 
the Gospel, in all their manifold fulness; but 
this, to our church, is the “one thing need- 
ful,” which, without unfaithfulness, shall 
“not be taken from her.” May not the lan- 
guage used by the Apostle towards one indi- 
vidual, be, with humble solicitude, applied to 
the body: “ Let no man take thy crown.” 





A GRATEFUL PEopLe.—An example of the 
warm acknowledgment by many of the colored 


neighborhood. 


DIED. 


BEALS.—On the gth of Fourth month, 1875, Jacob 
Beals, aged nearly 88 years; a member and Elder of 
New Hope Monthly Meeting, Tennessee. He bore his 
illness of eight weeks with exemplary patience. Dur- 
ing his illness he said that he had not seen his way as 
clear as he desired; but during the last three weeks of 
his life he said ail was bright and clear, and spoke often 
of the time of his dissolution being near. He met 
death with that calm composure that those only can 
from whom the sting of death has been taken away. 

BEEDE.—In Lynn, Mass., on the 3d of Fourth 
month, 1875, Stephen Beede, aged 77 years and 4 
months; a member and Elder of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing. He died in the full assurance of faith through 
Jesus Christ, blessing and praising the Lord. 

WOOD.—In New York City, on the 16th of Fourth 
month, Sarah M. Wood, widow of John Wood, in the 
84th year of her age; a member of New York Monthly 
Meeting. 
a 

LATE INDIAN ACCOUNTS 
From Reports of Agencies under Care of Friends. 
CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE ion} 
Third month, 1875. 

Whole number of pupils, 43; average for 
the month, 283—number diminished by sick- 
ness. 

The children are taking an interest in 
manual labor, the larger girls in sewing and 
housework. The larger boys have Pee 
and planted the Mission garden and field of 
nine acres. They have also prepared for 
planting 29 acres in am adjoining field. This 
work has been done out of school hours. 


people of the South, of the disinterested labors of The huating parties of friendly Cheyennes 
those engaged in teaching among them, has just|/and Arapahoes have secured moderate sup- 
come under our notice. It was an account of the plies of buffalo meat. The Agent believes 
passage of a series of resolutions, at a meeting of | that a considerable number of Cheyenne war- 
the colored citizens of Lincolnton, North Carolina, | riors (with their best ponies and fire-arms) 
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failed to surrender with the others, and have | The Agent also believes that several hundred 
escaped—probably going north to the North- | of the best Cheyenne warriors, well mounted 
ern Cheyennes. ‘and equipped, did not surrender at all, and 
CURYENNE AND ARapanox Acency,, | Were either in the vicinity of the Agency or 
DaRLINcTON, IND. TeR., Fourth month, 7, 1875. ' ‘had attempted to escape to the Northern 
Hon. Edward P. Smith, Commissioner of In- | Cheyennes in Dakota. 
dian Affairs, Washington, D. C. | On Fourth month 24th, Lieut. Henley had 
I have the honor to report that, on the 6th ae with tome Cheyenne meer Fort 
inst., a difficulty occurred at the prison-camp W allece, Kanen, ss oe Ronee waeiis alt 
of the hostile Cheyennes, about two miles road, in which 27 Indians were killed. 
northwest of this Agency, which resulted in | On the 24th there were in charge of Agent 
the escape of a prisoner, and the subsequent | amine, at Agency, 1,386 Cheyennes, of whom 
killing of another Cheyenne in an attempt BOO have Sot been Oh te Se 
made to recapture the prisoner. The killing 16th 9 marauding pasty of os attacked 
of the Indian and the firing acted as a match some herders at Pond Creek, near Sewel's 
placed to a powder magazine, and in a very | ranche, and drove off some horses. A pone 
few minutes the whole body of male Cheyennes party of Osages are reported to be Syeier 
had raised “the war-whoop,” left the camp, | meni heyenaes. 
and were firing on the troops in charge of the | eater teed ~ eer speet bette 
camp, and in the course of half an hour the! Average number of pupils for the month : 
Cheyennes had taken possession of a sand-hill | Quapaw School, 10; Ottawa, 26; Wyandotte, 
on the south side of the river opposite the | 81 3 Peoria (day), 11; total average, 185— 
camp of Oo. B, Fifth Infantry, and majn- | 200Ut one-seventh of the entire population. 
tained a steady fire on the troops. It is im-| All the Modoc children, and most of those of 


possible to give a correct account of this sad | the Quapaws, are in school. The three board- 
affair at the present time. Three companies | ».° schools are in a prosperous condition. 
of cavalry, and one of infantry, tried in vain | The Peoria (day school) was suspended at the 
to dislodge the Indians, who kept their posi. | close of the month, as its condition was un- 
tion during the afternoon, and escaped under satisfactory. The Indians are preparing for 
cover of an extremely dark and stormy night. | P™"8 planting, but their horses have been 
I have obtained no reliable information in| insufficiently fed, and are in a poor condition 
regard to the casualties. Reports say that for work. Much of their stock has been stolen 
one man was killed and thirteen wounded, | #24 run off to Missouri and Arkansas. The 
Pursuit has been ordered, and news will be | Asent has received funds fiom the Commis- 
forwarded as fast as received. The Cheyenne | sioner of Indian Affairs, to enable him to buy 
women and children (hostile) took refuge in | Seeds for field and garden planting. This 
the camp of the friendly Indians. will be a great help to them. 
Respectfully, OsacE AcEncy, Third month, 1875. 
(Signed) J. A. Covineton, Total number of pupils in the Agency 
Acting Agent. , School, 90. Average for the month, 79; of 
It was afterwards ascertained that on the|¥20™ only 17 are females. At the Kaw 
6th,9 men and 2 women (Indians) were Station School, the whole number of pupils, 
killed, and several soldiers severely injured. 62, average for the month, 47; of whom 
Fourth month 16th.—84 hostile young men only 10 are girls. Great difficulty still exists 
are reported at Antelope Hills, and 168, with |'2 Secure the attendance of girls after the 
some women and children, on the Cimmarone | 28° °f 12 years, owing to the habit of early 
or Red Fork, ninety miles northwest of the macs ere pg 2 . 
Agency. The herds of the Arapahoes, Cad- Prairie breaking, erection of houses, fences, 
does and Wichitas are suffering from depre- | Under contract, has been progressing 
dations of hostile Cheyennes. Agent Miles | #Vorably. The Osages in process of civilizing 
returned to Agency on the 18th of Fourth | “®t? much disappointed because Congress 
month, after an absence of five weeks, by| made no further provision for allowing the 
permission of Superintendent Hoag. He ex- | U°° of more of their funds. The school-boys 
presses himself as not surprised at the Chey. | have ploughed fifty acres, and are sowing 
enne revolt, inasmuch as they had in their | 0: The Superintendent of the school has 
possession, or near at hand, an ample supply | assumed the management of the Agency farm, 
of good arms and ponies. He had given due | well as that of the Mission. 
notice of this to the military, but it seems that, POTTAWATOMIES AND KICKAPOOS, | 


; t And KicArooe, } 
in accepting the surrender of the Indians,! Average in Pottawato ‘Third month, 1875 
they were not required to give up even all) month, 3; . Corea. "Bohol, 44 Thee 


the arms upon their persons, and much less i ined i 
to being ta tide Sididted ta the abdditanee ee 
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Pottawatomies have made a large number 
of rails. Congress has authorized the use of 
$15,000 of their own funds to relieve their 
pressing necessities from failure of last year’s 
crops. 
oats, and preparing to plant other crops.) 
Agent has furnished them with seeds of proper 
kinds, and they are going to work very hope-| 
fully for the next crop. 

Wicuita AcENcy, Third month, 1875. | 

Whole number of pupils, 80. Average 
for the month, 64. Caddoes, Delawares and | 
Penetethca Comanches commenced plough- 
ing as socn as the frost was out of the ground. | 
The Wichitas, &c., are also at work, and all | 
the land heretofore broken is now nearly! 
ready for planting. At the Agency farm 35 
acres have been sown in oats, and 30 prepared | 
for corn. Much of the work has been done| 
by Indian employes. Tomato and cabbage| 
plants are growing in hot-beds. Onion seeds 
are sown largely. Wheelwright and black-| 
smith have been very busy. Great inconve- 
nience from the non-arrival of iron for the| 
blacksmith, and of the lumber for the exten- 
sion of the school building. These have been | 
at the railroad for a long time. No subsist-| 
ence during the month but beef. The Paw- 
nees are still at this Agency. 





K1I0owa AND COMANCHE AGENCY, 
Third month, 1875. 


Waole number of pupils, 44; average for| 
the month, 44; 17 of these are girls. The; 
buildings are insufficient for a larger number | 
of pupils. The children are in the school-| 
room six hours a day. Their exercises are| 
varied as much as possible, to prevent fatigue. | 
They are healthy, and seem contented. The 
attendance continues perfect, which is very | 
creditable to both parents and children, inas- | 
much as the camps are near the school-house. | 
It will be noted that none of these Indians| 
have ever before allowed any of their children | 
to go to school, but since they have been| 
closely confined by the military near to the 
Agency, they are quite willing to let the Agent’ 
have as many of their children as he can, 
provide for. te the Indians were to resume) 
their wandering mode of life, they would) 
undoubtedly take their children away from| 
the school. The Indian men and boys have) 
begun in earnest to help plant some crops. 
This is a new business for the Kiowa, and| 
most of the Comanche, men, and no doubt, if) 
they were permanently located in a good, 





agricultural district, they would soon do a} 


} 


good deal in the way of self-support. The 
Apaches of this Agency are well disposed, 
and only need favorable circumstances to 
make themselves self-supporting. 

Sac aND Fox Agency, Third month, 18765. 


Whole number of pupils at Sac and Fox 
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School, 31; average for the month, 23. Whole 
number Absentee Shawnee (day school), 14 ; 
average for the month, 9. The Council has 
set apart $600 of their annuities (Sac and 


The Kickapoos are sowing wheat and | Fox) to aid those who will cut logs, hew and 


haul them, and then aid the carpenter in 
constructing houses. Each man who thus 
aids in the construction of his house will 


| receive $75, and no more, to buy doors, win- 


dows, nails, locks, &c. When the above 


| appropriation shall be exhausted, they offer 


to set apart another $500. They also buy ten 
yoke of oxen for the farm, to be distributed 


| among the various bands, for breaking prairie, 


heavy hauling, &c. 

Absentee Shawnees are enlarging their fields, 
and selecting their allotments. They have 
agreed to break and fence forty acres for the 
School Farm. The Mexican Kickapoos are 
manifesting a disposition to industry. 


——_——_—_ +e — —- ——- — 


FEARING THE ConsEQUENCES.— Over forty 
liquor stores and saloons in Brooklyn will be 
closed this month, as the owrfers refuse to rent 
them for this purpose. Their action is proba- 
bly owing to the circulation among them, by 
the Temperance Brotherhood, of an extract 
from the State law, informing them that any 
person or persons owning or renting premises 


| where intoxicating liquors are sold are liable, 


severally or jointly, with those selling for all 
damages sustained and for exemplary dam- 
ages. 


eee 


SUICIDE AMONG SCORPIONS. 


In a recent number of Nature, G. Bidie re- 
cords the following fact with regard to the 
common black scorpion of Southern India :— 

One morning a servant brought to me a 
very large specimen of this scorpion, which, 
having stayed out too long in its nocturnal 
rambles, had apparently got bewildered at 
daybreak, and been unable to find its way 
home. To keep it safe, the creature was at 
once put into a glazed entomological case. 
Having a few leisure minutes in the course 
of the forenoon, I thought I would see how 
my prisoner was getting on, and to have a 
better view of it the case was placed in a 
winslow, in the rays of a hot sun. The light 
and heat seemed to irritate it very much, and 
this recalled to my mind a story which I had 
read somewhere, that a scorpion, on being 
surrounded by fire, bad committed suicide. 
I hesitated about subjecting my pet to such a 
| terrible ordeal, but taking a common botan- 
| ical lens, I focused the rays of the sun on its 
‘back. The moment this was done it began 
/to run hurriedly about the case, hissing and 
| spitting in a very fierce way. This experi- 
|ment was repeated some four or five times 
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with like results, but on trying it once again, 
the scorpion turned up its tail and plunged 
the sting, quick as lightning, into its own 
back. The infliction of the wound was fol- 
lowed by a sudden escape of fluid, and a 
friend standing by me called out, “See, it has 
stung itself; it is dead;” and sure enough, 
in less than half a minute life was quite ex- 
tinct. I have written this brief notice to 
show, (1) That animals may commit suicide; 
(2) that the poison of certain animals may 
be destructive to themselves. 


—— 


VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


Two years ago a few peas, in a very dry 
and hard state, were found in a sarcophagus | 
containing a mummy, in the course of certain 
excavations going on in Egypt. The idea| 
was conceived of testing the vitality of these 
peas, buried as they had been for thousands | 
of years. Three of them were planted, which | 
grew and produced enough to cover, in the| 
year following, a considerable field. Some of 
the stalks reached a height of wore than six 
feet, and attained a size which was altogether 
extraordinary, and a strength which rendered 
them self-supporting. The flowers were white | 
and rose-colored, and of delicious freshness. | 
The pods were grouped on either side of the) 
stalk, in a sort of circular zone toward the 
top, and not regularly distributed throughout 
the plant, as in the common pea. It is be- | 
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To the above might be added the fact so 
well known to the farmers of Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, that the qreen-sand 
marl sown upon lands almost sterile “ brings 
in white clover” (Trifolium repens), where it 
was not known before.”—Popular Science 
Monthly. 


eli 
From The National Baptist. 
THE RELIGIOUS USE OF THE CENTEN.- 
NIAL. 


The prospects for the Centennial Exhibition 
are most promising. In our own country the 
interest is extending to the most remote States. 
Foreign governments are moving. It is 
quite certain that we shall have such an array 
of the results of American industry and genius 
as has never before been seen. It is also cer- 
tain that there will be such a concourse of the 
representatives of foreign nations as has never 
been witnessed on our shores. Shall 
not the Christian feel that here is an opportu- 
nity, a grand opportunity, tv be used for ad- 
vancing Christ’s kingdom in the hearts of 
men? 

There will come hither citizens of countries 
nominally Christian, in which religion is but 
a name, countries in which Christianity leans 
heavily upon the State, and professes its ina- 
bility to stand without the help of the State. 
There will come the representatives of a cor- 
rupt Christianity, of paganism, of Moslemism. 
Shall not the Centennial be so utilized as to 


lieved by those who have examined this an exhibit to them the power of a free and 
cient pea and tested its edible qualities, that | spiritual church ina free state? Shall we not 
it belongs to the family of the ordinary pea | exhibit to them the spectacle of cities, of a 
of our gar-fens, but that it is a special variety | country, Christianized by voluntary individu- 
distinguished by the characteristics above|al effort? We will show them our benevo- 
mentioned in regard to the form of the stalk | lent and religious institutions, our colleges 
and the disposition of the pods. | and hospitals, our thousand institutions for 
In corroboration of the fact that seeds will | banishing want, ignorance and vice ; and then 
retain their vitality for an indefinite period | when they ask for the secret of all this, let us 
when embedded deep in the earth, Prof. von | point them to the cross of Christ. 
Heldreich, of Athens, Greece, states that on |. Shall not provision be made for the preach- 
the removal of the mass of slag accumulated | ing of the gospel and for the distribution of 


in working the Laurium silver mines, some 
fifteen hundred years ago, a quantity of a 
species of glaucium, or horn-poppy, has made 
its appearance; and, whut is remarkable, it 
proves to be a new and undescribed species, 
to which the name Glaucium serpieri has been 
iven. Prof. Niven, of the Hull Botanic 
den, Eogland, in further corroboration of 
the same fact, mentions several instances of 
extraordinary vitality of seeds, from his own 
observation, and remarks that, “ Doubtless 
the absence of air, an equable and uivarying 
condition as regards moisture and tempera- 
ture, and above all the complete neutraliza- 
tion of the physical influence of the sunlight, 
constitute the means by which Nature exer- 
cises a preservative power in seeds as astound- 
ing as it is interesting.” 


Bibles and religious books and papers in vari- 
ous tongues, so that as on another occasion 
when the representatives of divers nations 
were assembled by the providence of God, the 
wondering utterance shall be heard, “ We do 
heer them speak in our own tongue, the 
wonderful works of God?” 

In 1851, Mr. P. Palmquist, a deacon of the 
Baptist Church in Stockholm, Sweden, visited 
the great exhibition at London, and while 
there witnessed for the first time a Sunday- 
school. Returning home, he opened a small 
Sunday-school and began to publish small 
Sunday-school books. The seed has grown 
till in 1873 there were in the Baptist schools 
ot the kingdom, 10,533 pupils. The Luther- 
ans and Methodists have caught the spirit and 
have established schools embracing 40,000 
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pupils. May this incident be reproduced and 
multiplied a thousand fold in the experience 
of all who shall visit Philadelphia ; and may 
the Centennial prove a spring whose waters 
shall bless many lands. 


—_—_—_+e< -—_- ——— 


THE use of aniline colors for tinting can- 
dies, syrups, and the like, is condemned b 
the Lab on account of their liability to 
contain arsenic. In twenty-five samples of 
aniline red or fuchsine, lately analyzed by 
Dr. Springmiihl, only one was found wholly 
free from this poison, some of the samples 
containing as much as 64 per cent. of arsenic. 
Cases of poisoning by these colors, as thus 
used, are numerous and well authenticated, 
and should warn consumers against brightly- 
colored syrups and confectionery. 


STAND STILL. 


Faith can stand still. There are times in 


the Christian’s history when the greatest 
thing to do is to do nothing, and the grandest 
stand that can be made is to stand still; and 
faith is strong enough for all this. Strength 
oftentimes manifests itself in impatience, but 
the greatest strength is that which can be +! 

th,) 


tient. In quietness and confidence, (or fai 
lies our truest strength. Though the Red 
Sea be before us, and there be no bridge, no 
sail, nay, not a raft nor a plank on which to 
float over, when on either side of us are moun- 
tains that we cannot climb, and behind are 
Pharaoh and his avenging hosts;—then to 
stand still and see the salvation of our God, 
simply because God hath bid us do so, that is 
the sublimest exercise of faith, for it is the 
most complete renunciation of self, and the 
most thorough dependence upon God. Such 
faith as that shall not have long to halt. For 
such faith Ged will open up @ way, even 
though it be across the bed of the sea, and 
“Go forward!” shall be the cry. Whatever 
the night may be, in the morning faith will 
start the timbrel and the dance, calling joy- 
ously for a song unto the Lord, who so glori- 
ously hath triumphed on behalf of his own. 
When we see how nobly, how grandly faith 
can act, and the ead results that follow, 
we are not surprised that the inspired Apostle 
should say of faith, that it is the gift of God. 
The power calmly, quietly, patiently, confi- 
dently to wait and to endure, could come 
from none other than the all-patient and al- 
mighty God.— Wayside. 


Waar a happiness were it, if every time 
you come to the solemn worship of the Lord, 
some of your strongest sins did receive a new 
wound, and some of your weakest graces a 
new strength !— Leighton. 
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From The London Times. 
A BALLOON DISASTER. 


France is the country in which the balloon 
was first made practically efficient, and in the 
century since the first ascent of Joseph Mont- 
golfier the annals of aerial voyages have pre- 
sented, perhaps, no disaster more terrible than 


Y | that of which Frenchmen have just been the 


victims. On Thursday M. Tissandier, the 
well-known aeronaut, accompanied by M. 
Croce-Spinell, an engineer, aged about 30, 
and M. Sivel, a naval officer, somewhat older, 
ascended in the balloon, Zenith, from the gas- 
works at La Villette, a little village in the 
basin of the Canal de |’Ourcgq, a few miles 
northeast of Paris, and from which, it 
may be added, M. Tissandier set forth on a 
successful voyage in 1868. The balloon went 
up at 11.30 A. M., and after travelling about 
150 miles 8S. W. by S., over the Departments 
of the Seine-et- Loire, descended at Ciron, a lit- 
tle place near Le Blanc, in the Department of 
the Indre. But, during those four hours anda 
half it had seared through the atmosphere of 
this earth into regions where—at least, under 
these special conditions—human life could 
barely exist ; and when the car reached the 
earth it bore but one living man; the other 
two were corpses. 

The calamity which has overtaken {bis bold 
attempt of scientific aeronauts to explore the 
upper air affords physiological results which 
have a value both as tests and as warnings. 
The traveller who leaves the ordinary level of 
earth for the higher regions has his endurance 
tried more or less by two inevitable condi- 
tions —gradual loss of heat and increasing 
tenuity of the atmosphere. The first of these 
—cold—has not hitherto been found a serious 
difficulty by aeronauts. At the extreme 
height to which be has ascended, Mr. Glaisher 
experienced 12 degrees below zero—i ¢., 44 
degrees below the freezing-point of water. 
Yet, intense as was this cold, it inflicted no 
serious suffering, and of five pigeons taken up 
only one died. As to rarefaction of the at- 
mosphere; there are two differences which ren- 
der ballooning a better measure than moun- 
taineering for what human lungs can support— 
first, that the aeronaut has not to toil in 
ascending ; secondly, that the men who get to 
the top of the highest mountains are, as a 
rule, men of rather more than average 
physique. On this occasion, according to M. 
Tissandier’s notes, distress began to be felt a 
little short of four miles from the earth; 
stupefaction set in just about five miles, Now, 
though the average height attained by aero- 
nauts bent on scientific observation was fairly 
represented by De Saussure as 15,000 feet 
(less than three miles), in 1787, yet there 
have been plenty of instances in which obser- 
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vations have been made at above four miles,| disorderly walkers” should be labored with, 
and there is at least one instance in which|and if not reclaimed, testified against. 
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This 


voyagers came back safely from a height of| is an early testimony in opposition to the rum 
no less than seven miles, In 1804, Gay Lus-| traffic. 


sac attained 23,000 feet—more than 44 miles 
—and brought down, for analysis, air collec- 
ted at that altitude. 
Brioschi ascended from Padua; at 23,000 
feet Brioschi became insensible, but at 29,000 
feet-—i. ¢., 54 miles—Andreoli found that, 
though he could not use his left arm, he was 
still able to observe that the balloon was fully 
inflated. In 1852, Mr. Welsh, of the Kew 
Observatory, made a series of ascents with 





Mr. Green, under the auspices of the British 
Association, and made valuable observations 
at a maximum height of 22,930 feet. In Au- 
gust, 1862, Mr. 
ascended from Wolverhampton to the vast 


laisher and Mr. Coxwell | pass 


In the year 1801 the Brotherton or Edge 
Pillock Indians were invited by a kindred 


In 1808, Andreoli and | tribe, the Mauhekunnuks, at New Stock- 


bride, near Oneida lake, to “ pack up their 
mat” and “come and eat out of their dish,” 
which they said was large enough for them 
all, adding, with characteristic earnestness, 
that “their necks were stretched in lookin 
toward the fireside of their grandfather till 
they were as long as cranes.”* Concluding 
to accept the invitation of their grandchild- 
ren, they applied to the Legislature for au- 
thority to dispose of their land, and by a law 
December 3d, 1801, William Saltar, 
illiam Stockton and Enoch Evans were 


height of 37,000 feet, or upwards of seven | appointed Commissioners to divide the tract 
miles. At about 5} miles Mr. Glaisher laid | into lots of not more than 100 acres, and to 
his arm on the table in the car and suddenly | sell them at public sale, provided that three- 
found it powerless. “I dimly saw Mr. Cox-| fourths of the Indians were consenting. To as- 
well, and endeavored to speak, but could not. | certain this fact, James Ewing and John Beat- 
In an instant intense darkness overcame me.| ty were appointed. These gentlemen report- 


I me, y [ had been seized with asphyxia.” 
Now, M. Tissandier met these symptoms at 
least three-quarters of a mile nearer the earth, 
and Mr. Glashier’s last observation was made 
at a ay about 3,000 feet above the point at 
which M. Tissandier had swooned. Mr. Cox- 
well had actually retained consciousness, 
though he felt unconsciousness fast coming 
on, till, at the height of seven miles, he| 
opened the valve—not with his har, for he| 


ed to Governor Bloomfield, March 20th, 
1802, that three-fourths of the Indians had 
consented to the sale; that there were sixty- 
three adult Indians who had rights in the 
tract, of whom forty were present at Brother- 
ton on the 15th of January, and the whole 
matter being explained to them, thirty-eight 
voluntarily signed the required order to sell; 
and that on the day of the date of the report, 
eight others met them at Trenton and signed 


could not use them any longer, but by seizing|the report. This, it will be observed, made 


the cord with his teeth. The true moral of 
the recent disastrous ascent is not the pru- 
dence of avoiding such efforts in future, but 
the necessity, when such efforts are made, of | 
attending in time to the admonitions of na- 
ture, and of accepting that which it is so hard 


for resolute spirits to accept—an incomplete 
success. 


~<s.-—hch—h 3h te 





NEW JERSEY INDIANS. 

[From a paper with this title by Samuel | 
Allinson (published by the New Jersey His- 
torical Society), the substance of a part of 
which appeared on our pages not long since, | 
we take the following additional extracts.— | 
Ed. Friends’ Review.] 


The Yearly Meeting of Friends held at | 
Burlington in 7th mo. 1704, directed that 
“If any among us do sell, barter or ex- 
change, directly or indirectly, to the Indians, 
any beer, brandy, or other spirits or strong 
liquors, it being contrary to ye ancient care 
Friends have had of those poor, ignorant, 
heathen people, and contrary to this meet- 
ing’s testimony against it.” “Such loose, 


but forty-six consenting Indians, being one 
and a quarter Indians, or an adult and a 
papoose less than the prescribed number; but 
the Governor accepted the report, and nine 


| days after appointed Abraham Stockton and 


Charles Ellis as Commissioners, in place of 
William Saltar and Enoch Evans, who had 
resigned, ordering them to proceed with the 
sale. An advertisement in the Trenton Fed- 


_eralist, signed by the Commissioners, gave 


notice of the sale, which was to begin on the 
10th of May, 1802. At this time the Edge 
Pillock tract was disposed of to twenty-two 
different purchasers, at prices, I have been 
told, ranging from two to five dollars per 
acre. The Commissioners accompanied their 
wards, between seventy and eighty in number, 
to New Stockbridge, where characteristic 
speeches of cordial welcome were made to the 
Delawares and to the Commissioners. The 
proceeds of the sale paid the expenses of the 
removal and an equitable contribution to the 
treasury of the Mauhekunnuks, the hospita- 
ble hosts. The balance was invested in U. S. 
securities for the benefit of the New Jersey 





* Charles Ellis in 1832 showed me the original letter of invi- 
tation, which cannot now be found, 
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Indians. The united tribes continued to- 
gether in New York for more than twenty 
years, and in 1824 purchased of the Menomo- 
nie Indians a large tract on the Fox River, 
between Winnebago Lake and Lake Michi- 
gan, to which they removed. 

In 1832 our old friends had diminished in 
their new home on Green Bay to about forty 
individuals, and cherishing in their hereditary 
poverty a recollection of their abandoned 
rights of fishing and hunting in New Jersey, 
deputed Bartholomew S. Calvin, their oldest | 
chief, the Edge Pillock schoolmaster of half 
a century before, to solicit from the Legisla- 
ture of the State some compensation therefor. | 
He presented the claim to a Joint Committee, | 
which was eloquently addressed by Samuel L. 
Southard, who said, “It was a proud fact 
in the history of New Jersey, that every foot 
of her soil had been obtained from the In- 
dians by fair and voluntary purchase and 
transfer, a fact that no other State in the 
Union, not even the land that bears the name 
of Penn, can boast of.” 

A report was made in Calvin’s favor, and 
s bill was passed March 12th, 1832, appro- 
oe $2,000, (the sum named by himself), 

r an entire relinquishment of all Indian 
claims. His letter of thanks to the Legisla- 
ture may fittingly close this essay : 

“ Bartholomew S. Calvin takes this method 
to return his thanks to both Houses of the 
Legislature, and especially to their commit- 
tees, for their very respectful attention to and 
candid examination of the Indian claims} 
which he was delegated to present. 

“The final act of official intercourse be- | 
tween the State of New Jersey and the Dela- | 
ware Indians, who once owned nearly the 
whole of its territory, has now been consum- | 
mated, ina manner which must redound to | 
the honor of this growing State, and, in all | 
human probability, to the prolongation of the | 
existence of a wasted yet grateful people. 
Upon this parting occasion, I feel it to be an | 
incumbent duty to bear the feeble tribute of | 
my praise to the high-toned justice, which in 
this instance, and, so far as [ am acquainted, | 
in all former time, has actuated the — 
of this commonwealth in dealing with the 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

_ “Not a drop of our blood have you spilled 
in battle*—not an acre of our lak have you 
taken but by our consent. These facts speak | 
for themselves, and need no comment. They 
place the character of New Jersey in bold re- 


_ 





*The enquiry was here made by a member, “ Is this literally 
true?’ Several speakers believed it to be so. It was stated 
that there were in the early days some murders of whites and 
of Indians from private causes, a few skirmishes on the banks 
of the Hudson between the natives and white traders from 
New Amsterdam, and also on the Delaware, but no state of 
bad - Lomeen between the English Colonists and the New 

ns. 
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lief, a bright example to those States within 
whose territorial limits our brethren still 
remain. Nothing save benisons can fall upon 
her from the lips of a Lenni Lenappi. 

“There may be some who would despise an 
Indian benediction ; but when I return to my 
people and make known to them the result of 
my mission, the ear of the Great Sovereign of 
the universe, which is still open to our cry, 
will be penetrated with our invocation of 
blessings upon the generous sons of New 
Jersey. 

“To those gentlemen, members of the Leg- 
islature and others, who have evinced their 
kindness to me, I cannot refrain from paying 
the unsolicited tribute of my heartfelt thanks. 
Unable to return them any other compensa- 
tion, I fervently pray that God will have 
them in His holy keeping—will guide them 
in safety through the vicissitudes of this life, 
and ultimately, through the rich mercies 
of our blessed Redeemer, receive them into 
the glorious entertainment of His kingdom 
above.” 


~ oe: 


IN AN ATTIC. 


This is my attic room ; sit down, my friend ; 
My swallow’s nest is high, and hard to gain; 

The stairs are long and steep; but at the end 
The rest repays the pain. 


For here are peace and freedom ; room for speech 
Or silence, as may suit a changeful mood ; 
Society’s hard by-laws do not reach 
This lofty altitude. 


You hapless dwellers in the lower rooms 
See only bricks and sand and windowed walls; 
But here, above the dust and smoky glooms, 
Heaven’s light unhindered falls. 


So early in the street the shadows creep, 
Your night begins while yet my eyes behold 

The purpling hills, the wide horizon’s sweep, 
Flooded with sunset gold. 


The day comes earlier here. At morn I see 
Along the roofs the eldest sunbeam peep ; 
I live in daylight, limitless and free, 
While you are lost in sleep. 


I catch the rustle of the maple-leaves, 
I see the breathing branches rise and fall, 
And hear, from out their perch along the eaves, 
The bright-necked pigeons call. 


Far from the parlors with their garrulous crowds 
I dwell alone with little need of words; 

I have mute friendship with the stars and clouds, 
And love-trysts with the birds. 


So all who walk steep ways in grief and night, 
Where every step is full of toil and pain, 

May see, when they have gained the sharpest height, 
It has not been in vain. 


Since they have left behind the noise and heat,— 
And though their eyes drop tears, their sight is 
clear,— 
The air is purer, and the breeze is sweet, 
And the blue heaven more clear. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForEIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 11th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—In the House of Commons on the 
4th, a motion fer the recognition of the belligerent 
rights of the Carlists in Spain, which had been intro- 
duced, was withdrawn. The Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs said that there was no reason to depart 
from the policy of non-interference observed during 

revious civil wars in Spain. The subject of the privi- 
eges of the House in connection with press reports of 
its proceedings and the presence of spectators during its 
sittings, (both of which are in theory contrary to rule, 
though permitted to practice), was brought up by a 
motion, by the accepted leader of the Liberals, the 
Marquis of Hartington, that no complaints of the pub- 
lication of the proceedings be entertained, except in 
cases of wilful misrepresentation, or when publication is 
expressly prohibited ; and that strangers be not ordered 
to withdraw unless they are disorderly, or by a vote of 
the House. After some debate, the subject was post- 
poned to the 25th; the galleries having, meanwhile, 
been cleared of strangers, under the rules, on a member’s 
calling attention to their presence. Disraeli, at a later 
date, said that on another like occasion he intended to 
have a vote of the House whether the galleries should 
be cleared. Disraeli having declared in debate that 
the government was determined to pass all its measures, 
even if it should be necessary to prolong the session in 
order to do so, Gladstone rebuked the tone of his remarks 
as disrespectful to the House. The Irish Peace Preser- 
vation Act passed in committee with amendments re- 
ducing the penalty for the unlawful possession of arms, 
and limiting the right to search houses to the daytime ; 
and on the 11th, it passed third reading in the House. 
The budget was under discussion on the 7th. 
A trial trip of the Bessemer steamer was made om the 


8th, but the swinging saloon, which is designed to pre- 
vent sea-sickness, being unfinished, was not worked. In 
entering Calais harbor, the steamer, failing co obey the 
helm, ran into the pier, damaging it considerably, and 
itself slightly. 

A « Christian Convention” met in London on the 5th 
inst., continuing on the 6th. Moody, the American | 


revivalist, was chosen chairman. Hundreds of clerical | 
delegates were present from the principal towns in the 
kingdom. A minister from Edinburgh said that in that 
city, under the labors of Moody and Sankey, 3,000 per- 
sons had been converted, and the number of drunkards 
and theatre-goers who had been reclaimed was remark- 
able. Addresses were also delivered by delegates from 
different points on the Continent, and by many English 
and Scotch ministers. The Presbyterian Synod then 
sitting in London adjourned by unanimous vote to at- 
tend the Convention. 

A reduction of 50 per cent. in the telegraphic rates 
to North America went into effect on the Ist inst. 

SPAIN.—The government has again anticipated the 
date of payment of the indemnity to the United States, 
in the Virginius case, the whole of the balance, due 
some months hence, having been paid on the 6th inst. 
to the American Ministe: at Madrid. 


Prussia.—The bill giving the Old Catholics a share 
of Roman Catholic church property, passed its third 
reading in the Lower House of the Prussian Diet on the 
8th, by a vote of 202 to 75; and the bill for the sup- 
pression of religious orders, passed third reading on the 
1oth. Instructions have been sent to the provincial au- 
thorities of Prussia, to treat as a punishable offence, the 
collection of money for priests who have been subjected 
to legal penalties. 

Pioceedings against the Prince Bishop of Breslau for 
violation of the ecclesiastical laws, have resulted in his 
removal. He has been conducted to the Bohemian 
frontier. 
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BELGIUM.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs on th. 
4th, read in the Chamber of Representatives the reply 
of the government to the German note of 
month 15th. It says that the question of fulfilling th. 
obligation to prevent subjects from disturbing neighbor. 
ing countries applies not only to Belgium, but to 4 
States which feel it a duty to watch over peace; an 
that when apprised of the steps taken in Germany anj 
other countries to remedy deficiencies in their pen 
laws, the government will examine them in their bez. 
ing on the customs, traditions and liberties of Belgium, 
with a sincere desire to co-operate in maintaining gooi 
relations, and a determination to perform the duties of 
a neutral State. The Chamber, on the 8th, adopted: 
resolution approving the government’s conduct of th 
negotiations. 


ITaLy.—The Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 219 
to 149, has approved the ecclesiastical policy of th 
government. 

Russi1a.—Importation into Finland or any other portion 
of Russian territory, of American potatoes or of sacks, 
&c., which have contained them, is prohibited. 

The Emperor of Russia arrived at Berlin, for a visi 
to the Emperor of Germany, on the roth inst. He wa 
accompanied by Pr ince Gortschakoff, his Prime Minis 
ter. Correspondents of some English journals har 
asserted that uneasiness prevailed in Paris at the pros 
pect of this meeting of the Emperors, lest some action 
unfriendly to France might be intended. 


SHIPWRECK.—Another appalling disaster is re. 
corded. The iron steamship Schiller, from New 
York for Hamburg, struck on a ledge off the Scilly 
Islands, about 35 miles south-west of Land’s Eni, 
England, about 10 P. M., on the 7th inst. during: 
dense fog. Of 385 persons on board, only 43 wer 
saved and arrived at Penzance, of whom 15 were pas 
sengers, among whom was one woman. The vessel 
was believed to be well built and equipped, and the 
captain, who perished, both careful and skilful. The 
survivors praise his conduct both before and after the 
wreck. Several of the boats were destroyed o 
swamped, as a gale and heavy sea prevailed; the ship 
being washed with broadside to the sea, was rapidly 
broken up, and by the falling of the masts, many per 
sons who had clung to the rigging were drowned, whilt 
a large number had previously been washed from the 
decks. Boats from one of the islands picked up some 
who had floated away, but the steamer could not & 
approached on account of the shoals. Most of the pas 
sengers were Germans, from various parts of the Unite 
States, generally intending to visit their native county 
temporarily. 

DomEstic.—The public debt statement for the Is 
inst., showed a decrease of $2,235,000 on that of the 
previous month. 

The Postmaster General has announced that the 
treaty concerning the formation of a general postal 
union, concluded at Berne in the Tenth month last, has 
been duly ratified by the several contracting States, 
viz.: The United States, Great Britain, Germany, Aus 
tro-Hungary, Belgitm, Denmark, France, Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Luxemburg, Norway, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, Roumania, Russia, Servia, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Turkey. The uniform union rates of postage are 
to be levied on correspondence to and from these coun- 
tries, after Seventh month Ist, 1875, for all except 
France, and from First month 1st, 1876, for France. 
Those rates are: for prepaid letters, 5 cents per 15 
grammes, (about % oz.) ; unpaid letters, 10 cents pet 
Is grammes; postal cards, 2 cents each; newspapers, 
not over 4 oz. in weight, 2 cents each; other printed 
matter, samples of merchandise, and other articles 
enumerated in the treaty, 2 cents for each 2 07z. 0 
fraction thereof. The registration fee on all corres 
pondence will be 8 cents. 





